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The New Tintawn carpeting, designed by Louis Le Brocquy, R.H.A., can bestow 


on any room an elegance and loveliness hitherto undreamed of in a sisal 


. 
product. It now has a unique homespun weave, within which the subtly ' 5 | Nn C A Vas Nn 


chosen colours of warp and weft impart a rich, mossy depth to the floor 
on which it is laid. When laying “Tintawn,’’ underfelt is strongly recom- IRISH CARPETING 


mended to ensure softness of tread and maximum suction cleaning. 


Exported around the world 


A development of IRISH ROPES LIMITED » NEWBRIDGE + CO. KILDARE + IRELAND 
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0, ‘S Henry Street 





Dublin 
Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin . . . a stone’s 


throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you're sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section 
of everything you're likely to want to bring home from 
Ireland . . . very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, 
Waterford glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots 


of the inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 





Pattern 603/140 We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
This is a single example of the great range a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand different . .. a big department store with a “ boutique” 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the h 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying es 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. . ‘ es = o 
Send for ree : 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES. EST. 











GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


FROM 
DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN” SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


TO 


GLENS OF ANTRIM 
INISHOWEN PENINSULA 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
DONEGAL Bay AND SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
ARDS PENINSULA 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Vale of the Boyne 

Drogheda and Clogher Harbour 
Hill of Tara 

Dublin City and North Coast 

Doonaree 
Howth Castle Demesne and Summit 

Mystery Tours 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 


To 
Mountains of Mourne 
Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


DAY TOURS also run from 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Bundoran 
Ballyshannon, Donegal and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin (Tel. 43245) 


G. N. R. 
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‘Holiday in JRELAND? 


Travel the EASY way- 
fly Aer Lingus VISCOUNT! 












Aer Lingus takes care of everything. No crowds, fuss or tips—no 
luggage worries. Fly Viscount in comfort, arrive refreshed. Child- 
ren under 12 travel half fare. Viscount services to Dublin from:— 
London, Manchester, Amsterdam, 
Dusseldorf, Paris, Brussels, Frankfurt, 
Zurich, Rome,* Lourdes and Barce- 
lona. Other services from Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, : 

Glasgow, Isle of Man, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Jersey. \, 
Connecting flights between Dublin and Shannon. % 


4 * Rome—Zurich—Manchester—Dubilin service starts June 27th. 4 








SCOTLAND 





4 Book to Dublin through your travel agent, British 






European Airways or Aer Lingus in London:— i, 
GeRmany 174 Regent Street, W.1. Telephone: WHItehall 1080. \ 
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Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 








Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 


Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 0 |] Ford RAC 16 | £20 0 o | 
Anglia | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 | 


Ford RAC 10 | £18 18 o || Ford RAC 18 | £22 0 o 


Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP §5 $63.00 
Mark I1 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. | CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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INFORMATION OFFICES 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44718/9/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. PARIS: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 36 bis Boule- 
vard Haussmann, 9e. Other Irish 
Bureaux at BELrast, Cork, Kir- 
LARNEY, GALWAY, LIMERICK and 
SUGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 


abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 
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All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Near MaaM Cross, Co. GAtway. This is a region famous for the variety and 
splendour of its scenery—bog, moorland, lake and mountain. Between Maam 
Cross and Recess—a distance of eight miles—may be seen some of the best 
scenery in Connemara. The road follows the shores of Lough Shindilla and 
Lough Oorid with the Maamturk peaks on the right and the Twelve Bens 
looming up majestically ahead. The many lakes in the district offer excellent 
fishing and it is an ideal centre for those in search of a restful holiday in 
picturesque surroundings. 
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All tastes will be catered for in the nationwide 
celebration of Ireland’s Springtime Festival, An 
Téstal, which this year runs from May 12th to 
26th. 

Dublin’s First International Theatre Festival MUSIC 
is just one of the many events planned for the 
entertainment of visitors who decide to enjoy a 
May holiday in the Irish capital this year. 

The Dublin programme also includes a Fes- 
tival of traditional music, a major exhibition of 
paintings from private Irish collections, and 
many sporting events. In Cork the southern 
capital, an equally attractive programme has SPORTS 


MAY 12th to 26th 





been arranged and will include a Choral Festival THEATRE 
with some of Europe’s leading choirs and a 
World Film Week. 

Centres in all parts of Ireland will participate 
—Galway will present traditional currach racing; 
the Curragh of Kildare will be the venue for the 
famous Golden Ball Golf Marathon—and the 
visitor to Ireland during An Tostal will find a 
wide variety of entertainment specially planned PAGEANTRY 
for his holiday enjoyment. A detailed programme 
may be obtained, free of charge, from any of the 
Irish Tourist Offices listed on the contents page 





of this issue. AN TOSTAL 1957 : 
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The Shannon is the longest river in Ireland and Britain 
and stretches for one hundred and seventy miles from its 
source, the Shannon Pot, in County Cavan to Limerick City. 
Its estuary stretches westward from Limerick for a further 
sixty miles. 

Mostly slow moving and broadening into numerous large 
lakes on its course, the Shannon is becoming increasingly 
known for the excellence of its fishing. 

As Ireland’s major inland waterway, it offers excellent 
opportunities for cruising and sailing and those without a 
boat of their own can enjoy a trip of the type Father 
Meehan describes during the summer months. 

Shannon Airport on the estuary some fifteen miles from 
Limerick and sixteen miles from Ennis was the first customs- 
free airport in the world and occupies a key position on the 
transatlantic air system. 

The Hydro-electric works on the Shannon at Ardna- 
crusha is by far the largest of its kind in Ireland and provides 
over three hundred million units of electrical power each 
year for use on the country’s farms and factories, homes and 
industries. 




























Athlone is the ‘capital’ of the Irish midlands. Tourist attractions include 
excellent fishing on nearby Lough Ree for both brown trout and coarse 
fish. It is a good centre from which to cruise the Shannon and visit the 
nearby monastic settlement of Clonmacnois. 


BY THE GREEN BANKS OF SHANNON 


ALL rivers act like a drug upon jangled nerves, and rivers 
with a history give you companionship as well. Stand 
anywhere by one of them, and you are straightaway 
launched into reverie as smooth, deep, strong and endless 
as river-movement itself. The great riverine cultures of 
history : cities built on rivers, toppling into them when the 
end comes: storied bridges that saved an army or were 
wrecked to stave off an enemy : the shadowy river traffic 
of other centuries—it all bears in on you in ceaseless flow. 
Same river, you say, new people. They have personalities 
too, or something like that : a cloudy entity springs up in 
the imagination at the mention of a name. Try it—Rhine, 
Thames, Tiber, Ganges, Mississippi. Or at home—Liffey, 
Lee, Suir, Bann. But Shannon water bates them all. The 
aortic vein of Ireland, if you are Irish it murmurs in the 
bloodstream ; and it must murmur in the subconscious of 
many a tourist who has scen it once and gone away. 

Father Thames and Father Tiber are very well ; but I 
don’t suppose the Shannon can be masculine for anyone. 
Motherly—that is it—motherly and old, never losing 
gentleness, impassively rolling all her history, all her 
melancholy memories, down to the sea. All we Irish should 
be more about this river : boats should pass one another far 
more frequently than they actually do: little mooring 
places at odd corners here and there should have people 
coming to relax and contemplate. Because all along those 
reeded shores there is a physical sense of being back again 
at the racial cradle. I know an Irishwoman, not a Shannon- 
sider, married for years in Sussex, who makes a veritable 
incantation of the schoolbook lines : 

* By the green banks of Shannon when Sheila was nigh 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I’ 

And I can never forget the remark of an aged Kerryman, 
who sailed for all his life before the mast, and bought a 
cottage under Mount Brandon to end his days. A friend of 
mine asked how it felt when he first returned. ‘ D’ye see 
that mountain :’ he replied, gesturing with his ashplant, 
‘T used to shtand and look up at it. Yerra, I thought I 
could shleep on top of it: I thought I could ate it’. 

And that is why a holiday week at Athlone during early 
September had its hours of elaborate satisfaction, even 

















Lough Derg, twenty-five miles long and two to three miles in average width, is 
the largest of the Shannon Lakes. Good trout fishing may be had on it from centres 
such as Dromineer, Mountshannon, Scarriff and Portumna. 


without the sun. Hours of waiting patiently for shut fore- 
noons to clear occasionally into evenings of incredible 
colour and softness, when the lisp of the Shannon by the 
bridge, and the gentle thunder over the weir, so soothing 
and so memory-laden, muffle the harshness of contem- 
porary noises, traffic along by SS Peter and Paul, factory 
sirens from Athlone’s industries. The river music seems 
to run in the leisurely voices of the people, mixed mid- 
land and western, as they do their marketing up above. 
Certainly in the voices of the children, whose undimmed 
gaiety and perfervid enthusiasm brings artificial sunshine 
into any day. How lovely and ubiquitous those Athlone 
children are, hordes of them scampering home from school 


along every road at lunch hour, fresh and steaming. Is there 
something special in the atmosphere, in the local tradition ; 
or is it just that there are so many of them there ? Vanishing 
Ireland, the Lord be praised, stops short of Athlone. 
One became a familiar figure down at the quay near 
Guinness’s shed, for fear of missing a voyage by the Saint 
Brendan or the Saint Ciaran. Alas, something mundane 
made it impossible to catch the daylong trip to Lanesboro, 
scheduled for Thursday, but on Friday afternoon the cruise 
around Lough Ree comes off, and we push quietly upstream 
under the historic bridge. Afloat at last on the mother-river, 
feeling her steady strength, you are assailed at once 
by tangled associations—fragments of half-remembered 





ST CIARAN 





One of the best ways of seeing the Shannon. The C.1.E. 
motor launch ‘St. Ciaran’ cruising on Lough Derg. 


Shannon songs jostling for place with hazy glimpses of 
Shannon history : Custume on the bridge : grave students 
from North or West making for Clonmacnois in the high 
noon of the Irish golden age : Norsemen staring bleakly 
over the prow as they move into this calm green land. 
The water is like silk, and movement scarcely perceptible 
at all, except for the panorama of Athlone town sliding by. 
One might be on the bateau mouche going down the Seine, 
so industrial is the scene, as one factory recedes on the 
right, and another looms up; but soon we are into the 
reedy lowlying banks, half land, half water. Curious that 
these banks should combine so much freshness with so 


much age—a virgin quality about thickets and brushwood 
on either side, and on the innumerable islands as Lough 
Ree fans out into the uncertain horizon. Once all this 
territory must have been studded with Celtic towers, and 
with mooring places, and the lough must have been criss- 
crossed by water traffic. Stillness now, and lush deep 
greenery. Does Shannon remember it all : She is such a 
stranger to traffic in our time. The helmsman looks ahead 
a little disconsolately. The lough is rather lonely, he says, 
and frequently cold. His gregarious instincts are affronted 
by so much empty water, such seemingly virgin landscape. 
Will the shores ever be warmly populous again, and the 








Shannon Harbour, Offaly. 


whole place alive with enterprise 2 Chi lo sa ? 

* But the majestic river floated on, out of the mist and 
hum of that low land... .’ 

Amongst travellers one chats with some English, a 
returned American from Brooklyn, two of the office girls 
from Shamrock Lodge Hotel, and five or six children, these 
last quite feverish with excitement. We all have a splendid 
tea, and chat, and wander about the deck which makes a 
dancing floor for cruising parties who are minded that way. 
We ask the names of the islands, and wonder about them— 
Hare Island, Inishturk, Inishcloran. . . . There’s a story to 
this one. The sister of Queen Maeve, Cloran, was picked off 
by an enemy slinger when having a bathe here. Well, that’s 
another aspect of the ancient world. . . . All the time the 
Brooklyn man wields his movie camera. 

Round about and down again, by the left bank this 
time—Glasson, Lissoy, the Goldsmith country, in the back- 
ground. Three little girls and a boy are tensely crouched by 
the rail, scanning the shore for signs of wild life, and ready 
to greet even minor stirrings with Red Indian whoops of 
enthusiasm. Older heads have to turn now and again to 


Shannon at Clonmacnois. 


make sure that something awful isn’t wrong. An indulgent 
waiter pauses to induce calm and share the fun. But as the 
evening sun slants along the water, bathing everything in 
saffron unreality, the rustlings in the reeds dwindle, and 
even the children grow conscious of Shannon stillness. 

How wonderful if one could go on and on, in this 
vesperal calm, to Clonmacnois, to Inish Cealtra, to Killaloe. 
At this time of evening in early Autumn, a holy sort of 
hush descends on all Irish landscapes ; but on the Shannon 
it acts like a solvent, loosening and annihilating your very 
being, making all movement sacrilegious. A duck getting 
up from the reeds nearby seems infinitely far away. The 
children feel it by instinct, and stand with wondering 
upturned faces, their eyes filled with benediction. Perhaps 
the air really is alive with kindly presences, the ghosts of 
monks who made these banks their home, from Carrick- 
on-Shannon down to Limerick, so long ago. One by one 
the Angeluses ring from all the churches, as Shannon has so 
often heard them ring from end to end of her ceaseless 
pilgrimage. River music, river bells—the faintest of jars 
against the little wharf, and we are home. 








LOCATION IN IRELAND 





BY PHILIP ROONEY 








One OF THE odd things about the story of film-making in h 
Ireland is that it does not seem to have been the it 
apparent, and since well-proved, advantages of the Irish li 
landscape settings which first caught the film-makers’ tl 
eye. When Carol Reed planned ‘ Odd Man Out’ it was y 
the grey streets and dark alleys of Belfast that inspired him q 
to the imaginative creation of a scene which, after so many 
years, still haunts the memory. Ir 

He was not the only maker of films to see his story in a N 
setting of Irish city streets. My most vivid memory of a SI 
script-editor with whom I once worked is of the outraged fil 
disappointment in his voice when, after he had spent three ot 
days sightseeing in Dublin with professional eye, he read | Ir 
the first rough draft of our script-to-be. 

‘What ! No wharves:’ he demanded. ‘ But, I say, i 
we've simply got to have wharves.’ lo 

There was no point at all in protesting that there wasn’t "fe 
in the story to be filmed a single, solitary word about fil 
wharves. Without waiting ‘to collect his hat, our script- m. 
editor gathered his team and made his way—with the 
evident familiarity of recent pilgrimages—to the south Ire 
bank of the Liffey. Choosing his viewpoint with camera- for 


eye artistry, he framed the scene between widespread be; 
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on location for 


hands—the great bulk of the Customs House, and beyond 
it, all harshness and crudity magically overlain by pearly 
light, the tall gaunt warehouses, the medley of shipping, 
the evening river losing itself in a smoke-haze that was not 
yet quite twilight. When, at length, that film was made, the 
quayside scenes were amongst the most attractive in it. 

The men who made brilliantly imaginative use of the 
Irish city scene—notably Carol Reed in Belfast with ‘ Odd 
Man Out’ and Charles Crichton in Dublin with ‘ Another 
Shore ’"—were amply rewarded by box-office success. But 
film-makers in Ireland have been quick to see the even 
greater opportunities afforded by choice of location in the 
Irish countryside. 

Laurence Olivier and Frank Launder share the credit for 
‘discovering’ Wicklow’s Garden of Ireland as a film 
location. (I am writing, of course, of film-making in the 
forties and ’fifties and am not forgetting the Irish pioneer 
film-makers of fifty years ago who made for the American 
market such films as ‘ Knocknagow’ and * Wicklow Gold’). 

Olivier’s spectacular contribution to film-making in 
Ireland, ‘ Henry the Fifth’, vividly publicized the stately, 


formal magnificence of Powerscourt and the picturesque 
beauty of the Wicklow Hills. The major impact of the 


Top: Reconstruction of Youghal to re- 
semble New Bedford, Mass., in 1840. 


Right: The whaling ship ‘Pequod’ in 
harbour at Youghal before setting off 
‘Moby Dick’. uct ee 


Left: Gregory Peck, one of the many : y 
top film stars that have played roles 
in Ireland in recent years. 









film was in its magnificently conceived spectacle ; and to 
the eyes of a world cinema audience—and to the shrewdly 
appraising eye of the men who make the world’s films— 
that impact was smoothly integrated in the beauty of the 
Wicklow scene. The Sugarloaf and the Three Rock 
country had firmly established itself on the celluloid map 
of film-making. 

Frank Launder’s contribution to the world publicization 
of the Wicklow scene was less spectacular but no less 
shrewdly and subtly effective. When he and his partner 
Sidney Gilliat found a characteristic Launder-Gilliat comedy 
theme in the story ‘I See A Dark Stranger’, they had a 
subject which could be counted on to make its comedy 
points without any great need for scenery. But in a nicely 


judged stroke of imaginative intuition they decided to add 


another dimension to the story—the authentic, character- 
istic Irish background of the Wicklow scene. They 
successfully set the out-of-doors location of their story 
on the Long Hill that lifts up out of Kilmacanogue to 

Calary Bog and amongst the hills above that most 
picturesque of all Irish villages, Enniskerry. 

The proof of that film- making pudding must have been 
handsomely evident in the box-office sales, for Launder 
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continued to keep a film-making eye on the Wicklow 
Hills. When, later, he came back to Ireland to make 
‘Captain Boycott’ he had a story which had its original 
setting in the wild Mayo countryside about Lough Mask. 
But a film-maker’s needs are not the needs of the historical 
storyteller ; and after shooting of scenes in Mayo, in 
Mullingar and at Naas, much of the story was filmed against 
the background of the Wicklow countryside which Launder 
had so effectively mapped in his earlier venture. 

Wicklow’s claim to suitability as a location was quickly 
endorsed by a man eminently qualified to judge the back- 
ground potentiality of the natural scene. Before he made 
‘No Resting Place’ Paul Rotha had established himself as 
one of the world’s leading directors of the documentary 
film. His work suggests that he has in superlative degree 
the documentary producer’s distrust of the studio set, the 
contrived background. He chose the hills and moorlands 
about Enniskerry as the setting for his story of Irish tinkers 
and travelling men and made the picture wholly without 
benefit of stage or set, using only the natural background 
of hill road and mountain valley. With what success he 
worked may be judged by the premier award ‘ No Resting 
Place’ won at the Venice Film Festival. 

Since then other film-makers have found their way to 
the Wicklow Hills. Adorned for the occasion with Frontier 
Posts and Customs Barriers, a Wicklow moorland made 
an extraordinary effective setting for the lively action of 
‘The Gentle Gunman’. In recent months More-O Ferrall 
has filmed in the same setting major sequences of ‘ The 
March Hare’. 

John Huston’s ‘Moby Dick’ was, perhaps, conceived 
and composed on scale too heroic to make its entire filming 
in any single country a possibility. But a world-wide 
search for a seaport which would serve as the New England 
village from which Captain Ahab sailed in pursuit of the 
monstrous white whale brought the film cameras to 
Youghal—and Youghal, it seems from the early criticisms of 
the completed film, seized its opportunities with both hands. 





It will surprise no one who knows the Connemara 
country that the most brilliantly effective film scenery to 
come out of Ireland came from that coloured land of 
purple hills and dark lakes which offers new prospects and 
new vistas of loveliness at every turn of the little roads 
round Cong and Ashford and Recess. 

Fittingly it was the Connachtman John Ford who 
brought Connacht so colourfully to life in ‘The Quiet 
Man’. The story—extravaganza if you like—was played 
out against a background of sheer scenic splendour that 
has worked magic on the imagination of a world cinema 
audience. 

Ford’s connection with film-making in Ireland did not, 
most fortunately, end with the spectacular success of * The 
Quiet Man’. He has come back again to put the full weight 
of his international prestige as a director and producer 
behind the making of the first all-Irish film, ‘ Three Leaves 
of a Shamrock’, since re-named ‘The Rising of the 
Moon’. : 

Here again much of the filming was done in Ford’s 
native West, in Galway and in Clare. But this time Ford did 
not confine his camera eye to the wonderland of the hill 
and lake country. When I watched him, a few months ago, 
filming sequences of scenes from ‘ The Rising of the Moon’ 
at the Spanish Arch in Galway town, I could not but 
wonder if that film-maker’s eye of his, which has seen the 
composing of so many astoundingly effective screen scenes, 
was not, perhaps, brooding on the infinite possibilities of 
the little crooked streets that lose themselves in the shadows 
under the cliff-like, towering houses of the ancient City of 
the Tribes. 

Be that as it may, whether the next film location in 
Ireland is a little seaside resort of the East Coast, a race- 
track on the Curragh, a lost valley in the Donegal 
Highlands, one thing seems certain—that on the results of 
half-a-score highly successful film productions in as many 
years, Ireland has now firmly established itself as a film 
location with unique character. 


















Enniskerry, one of Ireland’s most 
picturesque villages. It was at Powers- 
court, near here, that scenes for Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s ‘Henry V’ were filmed 
some years ago. 
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Aer Lingus airliners on the tarmac at Dublin Airport. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


BY T. A. FOLEY 





Holidays by air! What was twenty-five years ago a luxury is now a commonplace. 
Each year the aircraft become larger, faster and more comfortable; the network of air 
services has developed and grown so that now the world’s principal cities are no more than a 
matter of hours from each other. 

In Ireland, too, the development of air travel in recent times has been remarkable. 
Dublin and Shannon airports are gateways by which each year increasing numbers of 
tourists enter our country. 

Aer Lingus—Irish Air Lines—has played a leading role in this development and this 
year, in which it celebrates its twenty-first anniversary, it will add still further to the 


services which it offers to those making holiday or business trips to Ireland. 


A good beginning to a good holiday—the 
welcoming smile of an Aer Lingus hostess. 









Above: The first Aer Lingus aircraft, a D/H. Dragon. 
Right: The new Viscount 800 which will come into service during 1957. 


THE FAMILIAR THINGS of one’s early youth have a per- 
manence that no subsequent change can quite destroy. In 
later life one remembers a bend in a road long after it was 
removed, fields remain green in the memory even when 
parcelled out among suburban gardens, re-built houses 
retain some of the old features. There is always a faint 
feeling of surprise that the change has taken place, although 
it occurred decades ago. 

One of my clearest schoolboy memories is of a small 
‘plane flying eastward into the morning sun. The familiar 
sight was at once an inspiration and an omen. Our young 
minds went soaring with it into a sky that always seemed 
bright and blue. And as quickly as the imagination vaulted, 
it dropped to earth again, weighted by the realisation that 
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Each year the aircraft of the Aer Lingus fleet are 
blessed in a ceremony at Dublin Airport. 


the passage of the ’plane overhead meant that we were late 
for school. 

I do not think that any of us associated that small 
machine with Aer Lingus. It was enough for us that it was 
an Irish ’plane and that it was bird-free and that we were 
school-bound with uneasy consciences. Its morning flights 
became part of the pattern of familiar things as time slipped 
by and we grew older. Now it seems that twenty-one 
years have passed and Aer Lingus is suddenly an adult 
among the airlines of the world. Such is the shape of things 
in the afterglow of youth. 

It is not that I or my contemporaries have been unaware 
of the growth of Aer Lingus in the meantime. Each succes- 


sive year has been one of achievement for the native airline 
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New routes have been added to the company’s network 
which now serves all the major centres of population in 
Great Britain. At places further afield—Paris, Barcelona, 
Amsterdam, Lourdes—the green painted ‘ Saints’ are 
regular callers. New services to Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Brussels, Zurich and Rome are planned for this year and 
by the time this article appears in print may well be in 
operation. 

The tiny five-seater we knew as schoolboys has been 
replaced by a fleet of modern airliners, including four 
Vickers Viscounts, the world’s first turbo-prop aeroplane. 
In acquiring these planes, as well as by ordering a further 
three of the larger 65-seater Viscount 800 series and five 
Dutch ‘ Friendships’ (also powered by Rolls Royce turbo- 






visitors their Irish holiday begins 
omed on board the aircraft by 
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Another glimpse of the future. The turbo-prop 
Fokker Friendship which will soon be in service 
with Aer Lingus. 


prop engines), Aer Lingus has demonstrated not only its 
growth, but its coming of age. 

Dublin Airport, which once echoed hollowly the in- 
frequent footfalls of thirty passengers per day, is now 
regularly thronged by one hundred times as many in the 
course of a summer’s dawn to dark. During the busiest 
part of the year a ’plane takes off or lands there every 
fifteen minutes on an average. 

Only a small number of passengers remember that 
Dublin Airport had grass runways when it was opened in 
1940. An even smaller number, and they are now sedately 
middle-aged, remember that Aer Lingus’ first base was at 
Baldonnel military aerodrome or the solitary five-seater 
and the twelve people who then comprised the entire staff 
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Vigilance guarantees 
a constant check of aircraft 


at Dublin Airport. 
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Ireland for many of our visitors. 


of the company. But a new generation has been born since 
those days. 

The visitor to Ireland, of course, has no such recollections. 
For him the airport with its gracefully curved terminal 
building and the modern amenities it houses, have always 
been there. Yet, should he return in five or ten years hence 
he will see changes. Expansions are planned to enable the 
airport to cope with the ever increasing numbers who use 
it. Perhaps this visitor may then see it with something of the 
same surprise as that which we feel who knew the place in 
earlier days. 

The little five-seater which I knew as a schoolboy is a 
thing of the past. For that matter so is the schoolboy who 
watched it. Sometimes when I hear a small ’plane droning 
overhead the memory slips back and I catch sight of both ; 
but it is only a fleeting glimpse. At such times it would be 
nice to think that the diminutive ’plane stands in well 
earned retirement, engines silent, in the corner of some 
quiet airfield. Unfortunately, there is no such comforting 
thought: the aircraft, which was sold to an English 
company during the war, was reported missing whilst on 
a flight. 

I do not like to think that it was shot down. 



























O'Neill and O’ Donnell in Spain, MacMahon and Hennessy in France, Brown in 
Argentina, O° Higgins in Chile ,O’ Rourke in Poland; a surprising number of Irish names 
play important roles in the histories of countries often thousands of miles removed from 
their place of origin. The Irish and their descendants are to be found in all parts of 
the world. Some of them are fortunate enough to hold family archives tracing their 
lineage back to the ancient Irish clans. Others, whose ancestors left under duress 
of one sort or another, must be satisfied with surmise and partly remembered facts. 

A mass of interesting and ancient material relating to Irish families and clans, and 
their crests, is to be found in the Heraldic Museum, Dublin Castle, admission to 
which is free. It is open on weekdays from 10.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m, and 2.15 p.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. and on Saturdays from 10.00 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


In IRELAND, as elsewhere, your roving eye may be caught by a shape 
carved in stone above an old door-way, by a colourful, stylized 
device on a schoolboy’s cap, by a tiny engraved figure—seen only 
in tantalizing glimpses—on the ring of a chance acquaintance. If you 
stop under the doorway, look around for more schoolboys, run the 
risk of infringing good manners by questioning the acquaintance, 
you have become interested in heraldry. You will probably go on 
being interested for the rest of your life, but that is beside the point. 

The student of heraldry in Ireland may be compared to a man who 
finds an unusual plant in his garden and endeavours to dig it up so 
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that he, may examine it more conveniently in its entirety 
only to find that its roots are shared by many other plants 
and that one root at least seems to reach to the very centre 
of the earth. Here I shall neither delve nor dissect but 
merely glance at a few leaves. 

A coat of arms is essentially something seen and some- 
thing that when scen offers a message to be read. Now 
strictly, that message relates only to an individual. A coat 
of arms does not belong to a surname, or to a family or to a 
group, but to one person, be it an ordinary person like you 
or me or a corporate person like a town or a school. But 
because these insignia that are called arms are passed on by a 
father to his son, and by that son to his son, we naturally, 
if slightly inaccurately, begin to talk about the coat of 
arms of a family. Very often one can trace the history of a 
particular coat of arms, from its birth, when it was devised 
and recorded and assigned by a herald to a certain individual, 
down to the present time when it is properly borne by a 
certain number of persons, the established descendants of 
that individual. But there are other arms—particularly, 
indeed, in Ireland—which cannot be so tidily mapped and 
indexed. Take for instance the arms recorded as apper- 
taining to many of the ancient Gaelic families of Ireland. 
They fascinate the man in the street because of their 
strangeness, their queerness, if you will. Why does a red 
right hand, cut off at the wrist, appear in O'Neill arms ? 
Why does it also appear in O'Byrne and O'Keefe arms : 
Why do MacMahons of Monaghan have of all things an 
ostrich : When did these strange insignia come into 
‘existence ? It is not surprising that they should also fascinate 
the expert—the herald, the antiquarian, the historian. There 
are questions to be answered. The answers are not easy to 
come by, but they might be very illuminating. Sometimes, 
of course, tradition supplies an answer which may, or 
more likely may not, be acceptable to the savant. Most 
people will have heard the story of the warrior who in his 
eagerness to be the first to touch the shore and so win a 
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promised kingdom cut off his hand and hurled it onto the 
beach. The red hand is said to be his memorial. If it is, 
there must have been many such acts of self-seeking 
heroism. Better founded and moving out of tradition 
into history, is the explanation given of the cross which 
characterises O Donnell arms. St. Patrick himself is stated 
to have marked with a cross the shield of Conall, son of 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, having converted that prince 
to the Christian faith, and ordered that the sign of the cross 
should ever afterwards be borne by him and his descendants. 
So also a foundation in fact is assigned to the famous 
monkey crest of the Fitzgeralds. The story is that when 
John Fitz Thomas Fitzgerald, the first Earl of Kildare, was 
an infant, the castle of Woodstock in Co. Kildare, in 
which he lay, took fire. John, forgotten by frightened 
servants, was rescued by an ape and carried carefully to the 
safety of a stone tower. When the child had grown into a 
great nobleman he was not unmindful of his debt to a 
monkey. 

Let us look at some more of these shields, and their 
devices. One thing that strikes one immediately is the 
extraordinary number of lions to be found in Irish heraldry. 
O'Kelly has two lions; so also has O’Rourke_ and 
O'Reilly. Very many others have one lion—O’Hickey, 
O’Hara, O'Farrell, O’Connor of Kerry. MacMahon of 
Clare has three lions ; MacKenna of Monaghan has three 
lions’ heads. These are only a few examples. Then there is 
the boar, another beast noted for its valour. (Though I 
remember, to return to the lion, that Chesterton points out 
somewhere that the true characteristics of the real beast are 
quite different from those of man’s created symbol, the 
heraldic lion with its courage and its pride). O'Sullivan 
Beare has two boars, O'Malley has one, MacSweeney has 
three, and there are many other instances. The stag is 
another common charge ; it is borne, for example, by 
O’Connell and O’Dogherty. Perhaps the most interesting 
of all the recurrent charges is the snake. It is remarkably 





frequent, in company with other charges, sometimes 
twined round the blade of a sword, sometimes erect in its 
strange heraldic corkscrew stance. 

The snake surprisingly may remind us of arms of 
another sort—public arms. It is the sole object in the arms 
of the town of Naas, and very striking the shield looks. 
Many of Ireland’s cities and towns use armorial bearings. 
The three flaming castles of Dublin were formally recorded 
more than three hundred years ago. Cork portrays its 
harbour and honours it in its motto by a pleasing Vergilian 
recollection—‘ Statio bene fida carinis’. Magnitude, present 
OF past, is not a necessary qualification for municipal arms ; 
the little town of Fethard in Wexford received in 1641 a 
grant of arms which portrayed a war-like figure, styled 
Mars, between two lions. To the cities and towns must be 
added provinces, dioceses, schools and other corporate 
bodies. The full catalogue of Irish armorial bearings when 
it is written will make rich reading. 
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With one exception, the illustrations for this article 
are taken from heraldic manuscripts of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries preserved in the Genealogical 


Office, Dublin Castle. They show : 


1. O'Neill arms. 

2. A Ridgeway crest. — Camel 

3. A Nugent crest. — Cockatrice 
4. A St. Lawrence crest. — Sea-lion 
5. A D'Arcy crest. — Bull 

6. Arms of the town of Gorey. 

7. A Fitz-Maurice crest. — Sagittarius 
8. O'Reilly arms. 


9. The Seal of the Company of the Barber Surgeons 
of Dublin. This last is in the collection of the 
National Museum, Dublin. 
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Here, I have merely drawn attention to the principal 
figures in some arms, without attempting to indicate colour 
or placing or the other accompanying charges. But every 
detail in an armorial achievement is important and must be 
recorded. Heraldry has its own formal and stately language 
to convey its precise descriptions. To the uninitiated a 
shield of MacDermot is composed, vaguely, of boars’ 
heads and strange little crosses, but to the herald it is 
Argent, on a chevron gules between three boars’ heads erased 
azure tusked and bristled or, as many crosses crosslet gold. And 
the law of heraldry, covering a host of practical details, is 
as strict as its language. 

How old are these Irish armorial ensigns ? In the present 
state of our information, it is impossible to say with 
accuracy. As arms—that is, as depictions of .objects in 
accordance with the rules of heraldry as we know it— 
they are probably, for the most part, not more than a few 
centuries old. But as one studies them one feels that in very 
many of them the heraldic subjection of the figures depicted 
is of comparatively recent date ; it might even be that the 
age-old beasts are contemptuous of the stripling science, a 
mere seven centuries old, which now holds them in 
captivity. In any event these shields and crests are part of 
Irish history, and there is no more fascinating history. 
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THE Barony OF BurreEN occupies about forty square miles 
of north-west Co. Clare, and is bounded on the north by 
the waters of Galway Bay. It displays every imaginable 
formation of limestone, from its long ‘ Fields of Stone’ to 
its magnificent culmination in the Cliffs of Moher, rising 
seven hundred feet, sheer, from the Atlantic. It is still a 
remote and secret place (though Lahinch with its famous 
golf-course, and Lisdoonvarna with its curative waters, its 
fine hotels and its gaieties, are just on the border), for few 
strangers penetrate inland, to discover the many surpriscs 
which await them in Burren. 

On these curiously terraced hills above Galway Bay are 
many untouched pre-historic remains, and some of the 
oldest churches in western Europe, as well as later ecclesi- 
astical foundations, such as the famous Abbey of Corcomroe. 
Every townland in this countryside has its own store o 
folk-lore, and here, throughout the spring and summer 
months, Nature displays a vast and colourful reck garden. 
Crevices in the rock protect an exquisite, mainly Alpine, 
flora ; the warm, moisture-laden atmosphere abundantly 
supplies the needs of plant life, and so brilliant is the 
colouring, so lavish the growth, that these pockets and joints 
in the rock must possess nutriment lacking elsewhere. The 
list of rare plants is far too long to set down, but Alpine 
and North European flowers bloom happily beside those 
of the Mediterranean shores, and maiden-hair fern is found 
on windswept crags, its roots safely housed in pockets of 
humus, four feet from ground level, at the bottom of the 
crevices, and its delicate fronds, incredibly green, protected 
on all sides by the rock. Burren’s floral glory opens at the 
end of April, when the gentian (Gentiana Verna) spreads 
its blue carpet over much of the countryside. No cliché, 
this, for many remote little roads show blue verges, instead 
of green ! 

As well as catering for the botanist, the geologist, and the 
svelzologist (there are many caves), Burren offers an almost 
untilled field for the archaeologist, except for the work 
done about fifty years ago by Thomas Westropp of Clare, 
and that of an expedition from Harvard, which worked 
here for a time just before the last war. Seven hundred stone 
forts in Burren alone ! Stone circles ; cairns ; megalithic 
tombs—thirteen of them within a mile of this writer’s 
home. All proving that life throbbed upon these hills even 
in pre-historic times. And many traditions from that past 
remain—for this is truly Stone-Age Country. Somehow, 
through centuries of war and persecution, the people 
preserved their folk-life and folk-lore—even their ancient 
gaies ! Many customs, whose origin is almost lost, obtain 
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The Poul-na-Brone Dolmen. The Burren is rich in reminders of 
Ireland’s remote past—stone forts, cairns and megalithic tombs. 








The round tower and cathedral of Kilmacduagh are about three miles from Gort. 
Outstanding features of the cathedral—which is a fourteenth-century rebuilding 
of the original church—are the altar tomb of the O’Shaughnessys and the 
fifteenth-century doorway in the south wall. 











in this countryside, such as the appearance at weddings of 
the Straw-Boys, who have visited every country wedding 
around here this year. They arrive at the party about dusk, 
masked and wearing their traditional garb : high conical 
caps made of straw, capes of straw round their shoulders 
and straw tied up their legs. They are all young unmarried 
men, and usually announce their approach by blasts on a 
cow’s horn. They dance, in complete silence, with each 
guest (‘If they spoke, ’t would break the luck’). They 
accept no refreshment, and in about half an hour, they 
depart, silently as they came, having thus (probably 
unknown to themselves) demonstrated an ancient fertility 


rite. 

Some day a young spelaologist with his life before him 
will take up the task of investigating the caves and caves 
systems which exist in Burren, and the legends connected 
with them. Some work has already been done. Many caves 
have been the sanctuaries of saints ; some have sheltered 
hunted men and others have yielded treasure. None are so 


much honoured as a humble little cave on a hillside, its 
tiny oratory beside it, in the very heart of Burren, for here 
St. Colman MacDuagh, whose life and work still pervade 
this countryside, spent seven years with one disciple, some 
time before 620 A.D. Here he wrote ‘ learned books’, and 
at least one exquisite poem (translated by Kuno Meyer), 
in praise of his beloved * Sheiling in the wood’. From this 
cave he was summoned by his cousin, Guaire, King of 
Connacht, to become first Bishop of KilmacDuagh, 
where Guaire had built seven churches. The tall, perfect 
Round Tower of KilmacDuagh still stands, a landmark 
from many miles around, but the seven little churches are 
mostly in ruins although some very interesting carvings 
remain. 

It was known that St. Colman was reluctant to leave his 
cave, which he much preferred to a bishopric, and the 
people of his glen keep his memory green. Are not the 
marks of his fingers to be seen on the stone above his well : 
And to some prayer of his we ascribe the fact that no worm 














Straw-Boys still occasionally visit country 
weddings in the Barony of Burren. They 
dance with each guest in silence and 
after about half-an-hour depart again 
silently as they came. 


has ever been seen in the churchyard near his cave, beside 
the Road of the Dishes. This road is closely connected with 
the saint, for it happened upon one Easter Day that St. 
Colman and his faithful follower, having fasted throughout 
Lent, were very hungry. The saint thought of his cousin, 
the King of Connacht, who at that time was probably 
feasting on an Easter banquet in his castle of Durlus, a few 
miles away. And as he thought of this, he prayed for a little 
of the king’s food. At that moment the king and his house- 
hold were sitting down to dinner. Suddenly, to their great 
amazement, they saw the well-filled dishes on the laden 
table rise into the air and fly swiftly away. King and soldiers, 
(who also were very hungry), rose to pursue them. But the 
dishes were flying away towards the hills. All then took to 
their horses, and galloped up the rocky road, arriving in time 
to see that St. Colman and his disciple were feasting on the 
king’s meats. ‘ Whereat the King was angry.’ But when he 
and his men would have urged their horses on to retrieve 
that feast, no horse could stir, for each hoof was held fast to 
the rocks. So the king and his company were forced to 
































Nature has made terraced 
limestone hills into a vast and 









colourful rock garden where 
Alpine and North European 
wild flowers bloom happily 
beside some from the 
Mediterranean. 












. . . St. Colman and his disciple were 
feasting on the King’s meats ... 


. . whereat the King was angry... 




























return, but the print of the horses’ hooves may be seen on 
the rock to this day. 

What will be a stranger’s memories of this countryside : 
Perhaps a mental picture of the close, dark foliage and 
creamy-white flowers of the rare Dryas Octepetala, as it 
covers the boulders, the cliffs, and miles of country beside 
the coast road, around Ballyvaughan—although in many 
places it is drenched by seaspray in winter. Or the first 
glimpse of the great dolmen of Poul-na-Brone (old men 
have told me that the name means ‘ The Hole of Sorrow’) 
as it stands darkly against the sky, its name a reminder of a 
legendary battle, ‘in which many princes fell’. One of 
whom may, perhaps, have worn the gold gorget found 
nearby a few years ago, now in the National Museum, and 
the finest Collar of Gold extant. Artists will remember the 
light, ‘ Where the land is brighter than the sky’, as one 
painter phrased it. Indeed, on these bare hills light seems to 
have its birth. It glows and changes and dissolves, showing a 
thousand hues in an hour, and illuminating a country 
untouched and unique, the very core of Ireland. All will 
surely have felt the pervasive presence of the Past. A past 
never superseded or overlaid by later civilisations. An 
almost sentient past, half tangible. 




















At Laytown the racing is timed to begin immediately the tide has receded from the sandy course. 





orse racing on the strand 


BY LALLY BOURKE 


Trish bloodstock has won well-deserved fame and renown in all 
parts of the world. The achievements of Irish horses in classic 
events abroad, and the sometimes astronomical prices which over- 
seas buyers are happy to pay for them, speak for themselves. 

The sport-loving visitor to Ireland has many opportunities of 
seeing for himself some of the finest horses in the world in the most 
appropriate of all settings—an Irish race meeting. 

Several of the leading courses are within easy reach of Dublin, 
and there are many others throughout the country. The Irish 
Derby, St. Leger, the Guineas and other classic races are run at 
the Curragh, County Kildare. 

The Flat-Racing season begins in March and ends in November. 
Steeplechase meetings take place throughout the year and Point- 
to-Point meetings in the Spring months. 











OVERLOOKING THE sweeping expanse of golden strand at 
Laytown on Ireland’s East coast is a small triangular field. 

To the casual passer-by it’s certainly of no more interest 
than any other field in the neighbourhood. This may be 
true for three hundred and sixty-four days in the year. . . 
but on that remaining day there is a difference for all to see. 

The regular holiday makers know the difference. So do 
the thousands of racegoers who flock to the Laytown race 
meeting once a year. 

On Laytown race day this otherwise neglected little field 
assumes the flattering title of ‘ the enclosures’. It becomes 
the very heart of the Laytown meeting and can boast a 
great many of the usual facilities found in racecourse 
enclosures in other parts of the country. 

It’s a strange transformation. A plain green field one day 
and on the next—parade ring, stewards’ rooms, jockeys’ 
rooms, afternoon-tea rooms, number boards, bookmakers, 
even an official Tote. All are neatly laid out in convenient 
positions and, of course, there are thousands of racegoers all 
creating the impression that Laytown is a frequent fixture 
and knows the excitement of a race meeting from month to 
month. 

Stewards’ and jockeys’ rooms, and afternoon-tea rooms, 
are big marquees. But the Totalisator and a number of 


other smaller buildings are solid portable wooden structures 
and help to give the enclosures an air of permanency. 

There are no portable Grand Stands, but the border of 
the enclosures, high above the strand, makes a natural and 
commodious viewpoint. 

The racecourse is on the adjoining strand. The longest 
race at the meeting is one and a half miles and the shortest 
five furlongs. 

For the one and a half mile races horses start almost 
opposite and to the south of the enclosures ; race for 
almost a straight mile parallel to the water’s edge ;_ then 
around what is almost a hairpin bend and back up to the 
finishing post, directly opposite the enclosures. 

The five furlong races are run dead straight and from 
north of the enclosures. 

This fixture, which incidentally has the full recognition 
of the Irish Racing Board, Turf Club, and National Hunt 
Committee, can only be allotted a provisional fixture date 
at the commencement of each year—this year the annual 
race day will probably be late in July. The reason being 
that a variation in the tides might well make racing on the 
original date impossible. In fact as it is, when the fixture 
date is arranged a mere month, or so, beforehand, it is often 
difficult to arrange the programme so that it is completed 














before the tide comes in. The first race is timed to begin 
immediately the tide has receded far enough to leave the 
entire course free of the rippling waves. 

There are no official jumping races at this meeting but 
there are a number of unofficial miniature water jumps left 
in the wake of the outgoing tide. The last race has often 
been run as the incoming tide lapped the hooves of the 
galloping horses. 

But for all the unusual hazards, Laytown is popular with 
racegoers and holiday makers alike. Owners support it 
well. Trainers run their good horses there. And, of 
course, the public dote on it. 

It is not a difficult place to get at—less than an hour’s run 
by car from Dublin, 27 miles, and a mere 8 miles from 
Drogheda. Special bus services direct to the course are also 
arranged from Dublin and Drogheda. 

The meeting is one of the oldest in the Irish racing 
Calendar and old records give the date of its institution as 
late in the eighteenth century. 

Laytown is not an Ascot, a Longchamp, or a Curragh 
but it has a natural appeal and fascination that few can 
resist. It has enjoyed popularity for many years and will 
undoubtedly continue to do so for many years to come. 
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WHEN IN IRELAND... 
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Visit the Zoo. The Dublin Zoo, one of the oldest in Europe, is not only 
an extremely well-stocked one but a place of beauty in its setting and 
layout. See the gibbons on their island home, the lions in their outdoor 
arena, the giraffes and camels, the birds and reptiles. For the youngsters 
there are pony-traps, pony and elephant rides and a special * Children’s 
Corner’. 


Climb the Mountains. The smoke-like hills which have inspired so 
many songs and paintings provide exhilarating hill and ridge walking. 
There is great scope too for rock-climbing. The most popular areas for this 
sport are Glendaloch, Co. Wicklow ; the Twelve Bens in Connemara and 
the Mourne Mountains. For those who wish to pioneer new ‘climbs’, 
Kerry, Donegal, Galway and Mayo offer countless opportunities. 


See the Shannon River by motor launch. During the summer season 
there are cruises on the lordly river and its lakes, varying from full-day 
to short evening trips. There is no finer way of visiting such lovely and 
historic places as Lough Derg, Clonmacnois, Boyle Waters, Lough 
Bofin and Lough Ree. 


Play Golf. Try your skill on one of Ireland’s two hundred golf courses. 
Some of then—Portmarnock, Dollymount, Killarney, Lahinch, Bally- 
bunion, Bundoran—provide fitting battlegrounds for * tigers’, but there is 
something to suit every taste and ability. Green fees are in most cases 
purely nominal, and visitors are always welcome. The climate favours 
golfing throughout the whole year. Remember, too, that in June and July 
darkness doesn’t fall here until nearly midnight—there’s time for a full 
18 holes after dinner. 


Attend a Race Meet. Horse Racing is, perhaps, the most important 
feature in the sporting life of this country where bloodstock is not only a 
great industry but a national pastime. Several of the leading courses are 
within easy reach of Dublin, and there are many other venues throughout 
the country. The flat-racing season begins in March and ends in November. 
Steeplechase meetings are carried on throughout the year, and Point-to- 
Point meetings in the spring months. 





Hire a Caravan. These are available for hire at most centres, generally 
from £5 (14 dollars) per week. The charges vary according to capacity 
and special rates are available for caravans or trailers on permanent sites. 
Horse-drawn caravans can be hired at Cork. 
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HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES 


IN TRELAND 








Dublin 


Dublin 


Donegal 











HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome. 


THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 


The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1956. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Monsieur Deschamps, the 
Chef de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLI.- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the lovelie:t 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.IA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and §0 (two lines). 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay and cliffs. 
20 bedrooms. 7} gns. to 84 gns. Reduced 
terms for parties. A.A., R.I.A.C Licensed. 
Home-made bread, peat fires. Informal at- 
mosphere.‘ We were extremely lucky to have 
hit upon this hotel’ (Louise Sommerville in 
The Lady). Ilustrated brochures on request. 


THE PIER HOTEL, RATHMULLAN. | 
Overlooking lovely Lough Swilly. Ideal 
centre for touring the far-famed Donegal 
Highlands. Delightful sands and walks, 
mountain climbing, safe bathing, golf, sea 
fishing, river fishing convenient. H. and C. 
all rooms. Garage free. Telephone Rath- 
mullan 3. Proprietress. 





| 








Kerry 








ADARE HOUSE, 277 NORTH CIRCULAR 
Road, Dublin, situated near the Phoenix 
Park and Zoological Gardens, with con- 
tinuous bus service to and from the city 
centre, is ideal for the businessman or 
holidaymaker at all times of the year. 
Write direct for terms or phone Dublin 
782481. 





SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 


CANNON’S HOTEL, GLENTIES, CO. 
Donegal—Beautifully situated in Donegal 
Highlands. Salmon and sea trout fishing in | 
Ownea and Doochary rivers, brown trout 
on lakes. Safe sea bathing and golf at Narin 
—8 miles distant. Donegal tweeds—Ardazra. | 
H. & C. water. Phone Glenties 9. 








COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. | 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and _ sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure 





Leitrim 








HOTEL IVANHOE, DUBLIN, A.A.,R.1.A.C. 
Ashley Courtney Recommended. Owner 
managed with every detail of its adminis- 
tration under the direct control of the 
proprietor. A feature of the Ivanhoe of 
which the management is justly proud is the 
tradition of cheerful and willing service 
which exists among the staff. Telephone 
(Visitors) 511261, (Manager) 51461. 


Limerick 











ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. LIMERICK’S 
most modern and select hotel, situated 
in the heart of the city. Bedrooms 
with private bath. Central heating. P.O. 
Telephones in all rooms. Cocktail bar, 
restaurant. 14 miles Shannon Airport. 
*Phone 74. 








TULLAGHAN HOUSE, TULLAGHAN, 
Co. Leitrim, is a delightful country house | 
standing in its own grounds of $0 acres 
overlooking the Atlantic and one and a half 
miles from Bundoran on the main Sligo- 
Derry Road. The house is beautifully 
furnished and appointed. Catering under the 
personal supervision of the owners. Grade A. 
Write for brochure. "Phone Bundoran 48. 
































Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.ILA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Sea trout 
fishing available. Telephone and Telegrams: 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. 
P. L. Higgins. 





Sligo 





GRANDHOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to Donegal and Connemara, 
which comprise the finest scenery in Ireland. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. good 
shooting. Fishing, championship golf. 


























Come to Ireland and its Premier County Hotel 


Royal Bray Hotel 


Grade “A” Hotel co. WICKLOW A.A. 3 Star 


Ideal centre for touring the Wicklow Hills. 
Accommodation for 100 guests. 

Hotel centrally heated + Spacious Public Rooms. 
Catering “‘par excellence” + Television Lounge. 
One of Ireland’s most beautiful Ballrooms. 

3 Golf courses near Hotel. 

Bus service from hotel door to Dublin (10 miles). 


illustrated Tariff, Brochure gladly mailed on request. 























GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 

FREE GOLF AND TENNIS: FULLY LICENSED 

TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 








THE 


GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Radiant WHeat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘* Gresham, Dublin” 
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GRAND 
HOTEL 


WICKLOW 
Phone: 37 


For full particulars write 
now to: 


J. A. CLANCY 


Proprietor 











DRIVE YOURSELF 


No Extras No Mileage Charge 
Comprehensive Insurance Included 


Brochure: South of Ireland Car Rentals, 
Fermoy, Co. Cork 


Established 1919 Tel. Fermoy 32 
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VISIT the world’s most famous ‘ pub’. 
The ‘moral pub’ of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the haunt of artists and writers, is now 
Dublin’s most modern lounge. 


DAVY BYRNES 


21 DUKE STREET and 
Dorans, Marlboro’ Street, DUBLIN 














— 


FENNINGS — 


The Record Specialists 


75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) 


also at 





@ 3 WOOD QUAY, Phone 73309 
@ 1/10 LR. DORSET ST., Phone 40397 
@ 344 NTH. CIRCULAR RD., PHIBSBORO 
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Your Self Drive Car 


IS WAITING YOUR ARRIVAL IN IRELAND 





CAR RENTALS LTD. 


(JOE CAHILL) 


32 BACHELORS WALK 
O’CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN 


PHONE 46175-46176 

















CA Wonderful 
HOLIDAY 
BY CAR 








INTERNATIONAL 
SELF-DRIVE SERVICE 
HARRISON ROW, RATHGAR 

DUBLIN 
Telephone 906384 


Write to-day for full details 
ADVICE ON PLANNING YOUR TOUR GLADLY GIVEN 








BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS | 


2 «2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS USS.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 


















































| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 
by the Ulster Transport Authority. 

DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 





Good travel facilities are provided during 

the holiday season from Belfast and other 

touring centres to beauty spots and places 

of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 

Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 

EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST 








Gns. 

CONNEMARA 4Days 13 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 6 Days 18 


Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Mountains 
of Mourne, etc. 

KILLARNEY 6 Days 20 
Blarney, Dublin, etc. 

ALL IRELAND CIRCUIT 10Days 34 


Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 12 Guineas, 


includes daily trips to beauty spots and evening 
entertainments. 





LEADING HOTELS 





BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LaRNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PortTRuSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 


ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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The Irish Stand, National Boat Show, London. 


IRIsH STAND AT LONDON EXHIBITION 

Ireland’s attractions as one of the world’s premier angling 
centres were the main features of a stand in which Bord 
F4ilte Eireann participated at the National Boat Show, 
Olympia, London, earlier this year. 

Information on Irish coarse fishing, game fishing and sea 
fishing was given at the stand at which there was a photo- 
graphic display and continual film shows. 

Many British anglers have been impressed by the excel- 
lent sport which an Irish angling holiday offers at a modest 
price. 


More CONGRESSES FOR IRELAND 

The number of Congresses and Conventions held in 
Ireland has shown a marked increase in recent years. There 
are centres in various parts of the country ideally suited to 
this purpose and a special booklet Congress and Convention 
Centres in Ireland has been prepared for the guidance of 
Secretaries and Organisers. It may be obtained—free of 
charge—from any Irish Tourist Office. 

Fourteen congresses, to be attended by approximately 
5,000 people, will be held in Ireland this year. 

In all cases Irish committees have been busy for many 
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months past in arranging programmes and reserving 
accommodation for the delegates, and painstaking pre- 
planning will ensure their success in advance. 

The first congress this year was the International Con- 
ference of the Clefs d’Or Society, the membership of which 
is confined to head porters of top-grade hotels. This congress 
was held in Galway from April 8-13, and nearly a hundred 
head porters from Britain, France and Italy attended. 

From May 5-8 100 British delegates will attend the 
annual conference of the Scottish Legal Managers’ and 
Inspectors’ Association in Dun Laoghaire. Howth will be 
the venue for an International Rural Youth Conference 
(May 9-14) at which there will be 50 delegates from 
nine Western European countries. One hundred and sixty 
delegates will attend the combined meeting of the Irish 
Ophthalmological Society and the Society of British 
Neurological Surgeons in Dublin from May 16-18. 

The biggest congress, with 2,500 delegates, will be that 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to be held in Dublin from September 4-11. 

In October up to 900 delegates, representing 74 nations, 
wil] attend the Dublin congress of International Association 
of Skal Clubs, whose members are either travel agents or 
executives in transport and tourist organisations. This will 
be the first occasion for this highly important congress to 
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* TRELAND- 


for the perfect 
Motoring Holiday 


NO PETROL RATIONING 
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Order form for 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


\Z 7-8 MOUNT STREET CRESCENT 
DUBLIN . IRELAND 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES: 


(Street) 
er aticectie Alans Stop gicpsgiishSiceseonscinaitdoesierhscb stile ala igelipidaiaiociaadaiiebeih st NAptelh sin ossicles eae Racneodeaaaiaiabt on 
ieniilie Mail Dcipdlbda ainct-chabicclsspsinliaanlasicsetienosusaieitiesns tienen datesgesiietibilaliac battens avnstalanl apliaeaiian a rte 
[] | Year [J] 2 Years 
Please also send IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES as my gift to: 
ks cat re Cas lacie and siresichnla cobpioesieitcbaesinalghppsceseoocggo stcalaelancea nas oceoaencnenlliains 
a... sccssencadiobsiniasiner oenestiediecaiealelais wibaeiallbab i saiclaniGiae adil 
(Street) 

PSEA RY ban OPES OR: EEL ST A eC OE ERIE EN SEEM CNR HEN N NOY — 
ieiniaipatidicedialinwndsige ei cole sihaneédecehsccesanbdantoalaacnicesien weness cleeasiaaiehusiilehnitiagin skank cians eo ae 
Cj |! Year [] 2 Years 
IE SEE EER ee OTe OE DET eA Re SEN Bete BN Hy ane Ss Se 2 
a a ha Postar ne igelteblliilebiove ss end ptceeaagaccbte astute 

(Street) 
siilhiiphshearepiehdaciucesiiiisaecsavestuaisavenlpgiagiioie snbyansinty och eibcauhtabhiaiiadecabbbiaceaaidedanlabiaa ce “3 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 


Ten Shillings, British or Irish currency (U.S.A. and Canada $1.50.) 
per annum, post free. For other countries, the equivalent amount 
at rate of exchange ruling on day of remittance. Payable by 
International Money Order or by cheque to Bord Failte Eireann. 
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i] come to 
Dublin... 


— in the middle of fashionable 
Grafton Street and famous 

for Irish specialities. 

We have just what you want to buy. 
A tremendous variety of 

Irish linens. . . Irish tweeds... 
Carrickmacross lace hankies.. . 
featherweight handwoven 

stoles and scarves ... Waterford 
glass ... Donegal tweed coats 

and jackets for ladies and men... 
handwoven rugs... Connemara 
dolls... Old Irish prints. 

You can do all your shopping 

in Switzers, which has a Cafe, a 
Beauty Shop, Hairdressing 
Salons and everything you need. 
Phone 76821. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 














Fly to 
Killarney ! 


Facilities are now available for ser- 
vicing light aircraft on Killarney air- 
strip. You can also hire new American 
or English light aircraft there. Regular 
Charter Flights from U.K. to Kil- 
larney. Write for information to 





AIR KRUISES 
(IRELAND) 
LIMITED 





87 Grafton Street, Dublin * Telephone 73366 
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IRIsH DINGHY RACING CHAMPIONSHIP 19$7 

The week commencing July 21st, 1957, will see the creek 
at Crosshaven, Co. Cork, the home of so many fine yachts, 
sheltering many dinghies from all parts of Ireland, from 
England and from the Continent. 

The members of the Royal Munster Yacht Club will be 
acting as hosts for this occasion, and all racing will be organ- 
ised by their committees. Five centre-board boat classes are 
being catered for, the National 18-footer class, the Inter- 
national Five-O-Five class, Hornets, I.D.R.A. fourteen- 
footers, and the Fireflys. 

A large overseas contingent is expected for the Five-O- 
Five racing with six entries from England, one from 
Denmark and two from France, while eighteen-foot owners 
will include Ireland’s Melbourne Olympic Yachting entry 
J. Somers Payne, and entries from Skerries and England. 

The previous two Dinghy Weeks held in Crosshaven 
attracted many visitors. Naturally blessed by the presence 
of Cork Harbour, one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world, visitors find good sport and good company in these 
pleasant waters. 

Intending visitors should get in touch with the Royal 
Munster Yacht Club who will assist with accommodation 
arrangements and will be glad to give advice on transport, 
etc. Members of the Royal Munster Yacht Club will 
arrange transport of visiting boats from Cork quays to 


Crosshaven. continued on page 39 
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VisiTorRs to Ireland will be delighted to find that the well- 
known Lyons Pot Service is obtainable in most Irish 
Hotels. This means that on each visit, every guest receives 
the same high quality cup of tea, freshly made for himself 


with just the right quantity of Lyons high-grade tea. 
Hotel managers, too, appreciate these sealed grease-proof 
packets, each containing sufficient for a good pot of tea, 
for either one, two or more persons. This ideal service 
enables him to serve his guests at all times with a con- 
sistently good cup of tea, with no sacrifice of economy. 
In fact, using the Lyons Pot Packet Service, he is able to 
get far more pots per pound of the tea than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Visitors and Management Both Appreciate 
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CoLourRFUL NEw FOLDER 

The newest and most colourful addition to the selection 
of pamphlets and brochures issued by Bord Failte Eireann 
(Irish Tourist Board) is the recently issued Ireland Folder. 
Already it has aroused much favourable comment, both at 
home and abroad, and should prove an effective means of 
bringing Ireland’s many attractions as a holiday country to 
the attention of potential visitors in all parts of the world. 

The English language edition, which will be supplemented 
by special editions in French and German, has been written 
by Sean O Faolain, who is internationally known as a 
novelist and travel writer. The author of the French text 
is Camille Bourniquel, who has already written a best- 
selling Guide to Ireland, and the German text is the work of 
Heinrich Boll, a well-known German journalist and broad- 
caster who is recognised as an authority on Ireland. 

The folder features a great variety of pictures in full 
colour and black-and-white, illustrating many aspects of 
Ireland’s holiday attractions and_ tourist facilities. The 
striking cover was designed by Patrick Scott. The decor- 
ative drawings, based on traditional Irish motifs, are the 
work of Louis le Brocquy, R.H.A. 

It may be obtained, free of charge, from any of the Irish 
tourist offices listed on the contents page of this issue. 


WeEstTPORT SEA ANGLING FESTIVAL 

Westport, Co. Mayo, is picturesquely set on the edge of 
Clew Bay. Apart from its merits as a general holiday centre, 
it enjoys a deservedly high reputation for its fishing. It is 
an ideal base for the sea angler and for the man who wishes 
to fish the fine brown trout of Lough Mask and the various 
other lakes within easy reach. 

This year’s Westport Sea Fishing Festival, which will run 
from July 1st to July 12th, promises to be of major interest. 
Already entrants have been received from overseas teamms— 
each country may nominate any number of teams, each 
team to consist of not more than four entrants. Many 
contests have been arranged and a large number of prizes 
will be awarded. 

The world record Porbeagle Shark was caught off 
Westport in 1929 and hopes are high that new records will 
be made during the coming Festival. 

Details and entry forms may be obtained from Captain 
§. Norton Bracy, Angling Holiday Ltd., Gloucester 
Mansions, Cambridge Circus, London W.C.2., or from 
T. P. Brennan, Esq., Westport, Co. Mayo, Ireland. 


New TRAFFIC FOR SHANNON 

Despite the development of long-range aircraft and the 
decreasing need for fuel stops, Shannon Airport, far from 
losing its importance as the crossroads of the world, is 
attracting more traffic than ever before. On its formation in 
1955, Lufthansa (German Air Lines) added its name to the 
list of trans-Atlantic lines operating regular services through 


Shannon, and now Air France, the world’s largest airline, 
is following the same policy. 

Commencing on May 15th, this airline will include 
Shannon as a regular stop on its trans-Atlantic flights from 
Paris. Although Air France has regularly touched down at 
Shannon, this is the first time in eleven years of operation 
that it has scheduled services through that airport. The 
service will begin with six flights a week, increasing to 14 
flights a week on June 16th. 

Four British cities—London, Glasgow, Manchester and 
Birmingham—-will be linked with these flights by Aer 
Lingus services through Dublin. Paris is, of course, linked 
with all parts of Europe ard the East. 


e 
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London window display publicising new all-in Irish holidays. 


ALL-IN IRISH HOLIDAYS 

A new series of eight-day all-in holidays in Ireland are 
now offered to holiday-makers from Britain. Full board 
and accommodation at good hotels and a number of 
excursions are included in the price of these tours which are 
organised jointly by British Railways and C.T.A.C. 
Departures are from Euston and Paddington each Tuesday 
from May 7th to October 8th and typical prices are 
£21 7s. 6d. for eight days in Dublin, £22 os. 6d. for eight 
days in Bray, £22 17s. for eight days in Killarney and 
£25 1s. for eight days in Arklow. 

For details apply to your travel agent or any office of 
British Railways. 


PAINTINGS FROM PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

Art lovers from many parts of the world are expected to 
attend an Exhibition of Paintings from Private Collections 
in Ireland—the first of its kind to be held in the country— 
which will open in Dublin’s Municipal Gallery of Modern 
Art on May 2oth and will continue until August 25th. Its 
opening will be a feature of An Tostal, Ireland’s Springtime 
Festival, which runs from May 12-26. 

The Exhibition will include almost 200 pictures from the 
Italian, Flemish, Spanish, French, German, Dutch, English 


and Irish schools, as well as notable paintings from the col- 
continued on page 40 
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TOURIST TOPICS — continued from page 39 
lections of Sir Alfred Beit, Sir A. Chester Beatty and Senator 
E. A. McGuire of Dublin. These will serve as a basis for 
comparison which is necessary where so many paintings 
widely separated in time and origin are assembled in one 
gallery. Great names like those of Bosch and Breughel, El 
Greco and Velasquez, Cranach and Holbein, Rembrandt 
and Goya, Giorgione and Tintoretto, the elegant portrait 
painters of the eighteenth century and the landscape painters 
of the nineteenth century in Britain and Ireland, will be 
included in a catalogue which will give details of rare and 
interesting works. 

From castle and monastery, from manor house and 


country cottage these works have been generously loaned 
for an exhibition which will not anthologise any school, 
commemorate any great artist, concentrate on any century 
or deal in any of the fashionable movements. Without 
drawing upon a single picture from a public gallery the 
Exhibition will embrace all the centuries since the fourteenth 
and all the principal European centres of art. 

The Municipal Gallery, which is being loaned for the 
Exhibition, was once the town house of the Earl of 
Charlemont, and was founded by Sir Hugh Lane. It has a 
magnificent facade, and with its arrangement of rooms and 
natural and artificial lighting systems is one of the finest and 
most up-to-date small galleries in the world. 








Wine 


1825 








Our export department 


is fully equipped to 


advise on the quantity of House 
Merchan ts wines and spirits you 
. may take home with you on ot 
SINCe your return. 


Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 











within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships: 
39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 
Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10.0 
First Class from £82.0.0. 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 
First Class from £94.10.0. 











Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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IRELAND 


—this year 





Coras Iompair Eireann—Ireland’s Transport Company—makes it easy to see Ireland all-the-year-round. For those who 
like to plan their own itinerary, Diesel-Electric trains provide fast, comfortable travel on main lines. From April until 
October there are conducted motor coach tours, varying in length from 2 to 12 days, to take you through such renowned 
beauty spots as Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, Donegal and Connemara, etc. Fares are reduced for special 6-day Spring 
and Autumn coach tours. During the summer, there are cruises on the lordly River Shannon and Day Trips from Dublin to 
Killarney and Connemara by the famed Radio Train. CIE also owns and manages the six Great Southern Hotels, noted 


for comfort and cuisine. 
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Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O'Connell 
Street, Dublin ; in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto ; in FRANCE 
—British Railways Office, Paris. 














Dublin 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS 


se: this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, early in the 


19th Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. 


The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 
Book of Kells and the ancient O’Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 
based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 


and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 


Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 pm. and on Saturdays 
Lib 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
‘LIDrafy*.. na ns eagenaaatiane alsa sncape songs 
j ublin should miss this fascinating and instructive lour. 
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